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br may be uſeſul to pill a * obſer- 


5 vations on the nature and deſign of the fol. 


Z lowing RefleQions. 


To the ſerious and conſcientious part of 


= the Clergy, the writer looks for approba- 5 


: tion; nor is he fearful of cenſure, from any 


. candid or liberal wind, even among the : 


leſs ſerious. | : 


To che Laity he obſerves, that | it is equal 

ly remote from his deſire to lower religious 

worth, wherever it IS found, as it is to exalt 

it on an improper baſis. This obſervation : 
* will hardly ſeem 1 impertinent, While! many con- 
= feſſedly think i it marvellous, that © any good . 

| thing” ſhouldariſe out of a ſplendid eſtabliſh- 


| ment: yet, while the names of a Barrow, 


a | 5 x _ of 


OS 


FOE, Iv I 
of a T1110TSON, of a SHERLOCK, of: an 
AT TE RBURY, are remembered with a grate- 
ful acknowledgment. of their paſt labors : ; 

| while, in more modern days, the names of 
A SECKER, of a Lowrn, of a Pokrzus, 
of a PALE v, . recognized, will this won- 
der ceaſe. | Theſe, however, it may be " 
ged, are but the ſplendid talents of men who 
were, and are, doomed to ſhine 1n their 
day; and, after all, the cui bono 2” may 
be aſked, when are reviewed the expence, 

the parade, the independency of our reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment. 

Should the writer allow that evils do ex- 

5 iſt under our religious eſtabliſhment, he 

would allow only what is common to 
every work of man, and might, notwith- 
ſanding, claim the privilege to doubt whe- : 
ther they neceſſarily flowed from it. Hu- 
man nature is nev er perlect. and imperfec- 
tions will be found even among the Clergy. 


To notice partial defects, and to deny the 


general 


1 general il 1s i unworthy every can. 


did or liberal mind, and will not be found 
the character of theſe Reflections. 


When compared with other religious : 
ſy ſtems, the eſtabliſhment of the Church of 


England, will not, perhaps, be thought. 0. 


rank among the moſt corrupt; and, on the 
8 whole, it might fairly be aſked, whether = 
does not well anſwer all the purpoſes which 0 
any religious eſtabliſhment or ſyſtem c can be 


| intended to anſwer. 


This, indeed, is the main queſtion, and 1 ; 


| ſhall be firſt conſidered, ina few general „ 


flections. The manners of the Clergy, who, : 


under the ſanction of chat eſtabliſhment, can 


be ſuf pended from their functions only with 
great difficulty, will then be freely canvaſſed ; - 
5 —the laws of candor will not be violated; nor 


will the writer once diſgrace his Reflections ws 


by the pitiful i am of the ſour © or vi- 5 
fionary moraliſt, 


6 


=Y >...” ERRATUM: 
Page 34, Line 3, for ninth, read nine-tenths, 
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REFLECTIONS, 
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5 General ee eee py Pelicy i ſuch a a Y 
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Ta E Qt populir arguments gin our ec- 


| cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ariſe from the inequali- 5 


ty of preferment, and the inducement thence 
held out to "Þ certain claſs to flumber i in gay 
caſe, and. ſplendid indifference to their facred 

b callings; while another claſs, on whom has fal- | 
len the more laborious offices, receives only 
the ſcantieſt pittance, ſufficient barely to pro- 5 
cure the ordinary neceſſaries of exiſtence. 
Unlike their divine Maſter, Who wandered 

about, not knowing where he might lay his head, e 
3 the pampered pluraliſt, or the haughty dignitary, I 
5 it is ſaid, rolls in his charior, Tegardleſs of his 


tattered brother” 8 diſtreſſes. Mental inability, 
it is further inſiſted on, is aden crowned with | 


" thoſe laurels which ſhould be che reward only of 
- = brilliant S 
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brilliant talents and diligent exertion; while 
merit is diſregarded, and ability concealed un- 
der the cowl of poverty. The rich dignitary, | 


unbleſt with talents, and unknown in the liſt of- - 


Academic Honorati, i 1s obtruded into public notice; 


while ſome paltry fellowſhip, or ſome more pal- 


try curacy, 1s the ſole reward of genuine merit, 
and faithful application. 


Theſe ; are evils aſſerted, and they are too, it y 


is not to be diſſembled, exiſting evils. And, 
= where they can, without deſtroying the harmony 
of the ſyſtem under which they are found, be 


remedied, or, wherever they are found, not as = 


accidental evils, but as flagrant abuſes, they = 
cannot be too loudly complained of. Let it, 


| however, be conſidered. firſt, whether the door 


which was open to theſe grievances, was not 


open alſo to many reſpectable ornaments, and : 
many diſtinguiſhed talents? nay, that ſhould 
this door be ſhur, which has admitted theſe ob- b 
noxious dranes, whether much good would not 
be excluded, and little evil avoided? 


This is the true ſtate of the caſe, and allows 5 


; aus. all that can. be claimed on the fide of Po- | 
pular diſcontent, 


Now it is to be obſerved, that, were all the 1 
_ livings 


o 5 
livings in the country to be equalized, and all 

eccleſiaſtical emoluments conſolidated into one 

common fund, and then dealt out to the reſpec- 
tive laborers, the portion that would fall to each 
| individual would, indeed, be more than falls 


now to many, but it would be ſuch as would 


ſoon ſuffer the Church to fall into the loweſt, 
N and therefore into the worſt, hands. ey. 
Having ſtated the fact, the writer leaves it 
for the conſideration of the impartial, and the 5 


. The revenue oye: the Church of England is not, . think, 
well underſtood i in general; at leaſt 1 have met with a great 
many very ſenſible men, of all profeſſions and ranks, Who 
= did not underſtand it. They have expreſſed a ſurpriſe, bor= 


: dering on diſbelief, when I have ventured to aſſure them : 


that the whole income of the Church, including biſhoprics, | 


2 deans and chapters, rectories, vicarages, dignities and bene- 


| fices of all kinds, and even the two Univerſities, with their 
reſpective colleges, which being lay corporations, ought not 
to be taken into the account, did not amount, «es He > moſt 
| liberal calculation to 1, 500, ocol. a year, | | 
Eſtimating the number of the clergy at ten tka an 
equal partition of this revenue would be about 1 50l. a year to 5 
5 om individual, a ſum not much to be envied him. ; 15 
Abpothecaries and attornies, in very moderate practice, make 
as much by their reſpective profeſſions; without having been 
at the ſame expences with the Clergy in their educations, and 
without being, like them, prohibited by the laws of their : 
country, from bettering their circumſtances. 

Biſhop of LIAN DAT T's Letter to the Archbiſhop of c- 
terbury, 1 in 178g. 
3s 'Ba reflecting 


ig 10 * 

rellecting few, and does not conſider himſelf 
bound to antici pate every objection that might be 
urged againſt it. View our religious eſtabliſh- 
ment then, as it really i is—as poſſeſſ ng ample re. 
venues, which might, indeed, afford a more 
equable ſubſiſtence to all engaged i in the i impor- 
tant concern of propagating the Goſpel of Chriſt; 
but, as diſtributing this revenue, to one in a 
portion enabling him to vie in eaſe and luxury 
a with our honorable men; to another, in a por- 
tion hardly ſuperior to the loweſt mechanic ; as 
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; placing one immediately on the ſeat of honor, and 
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leaving another to ſtruggle againſt the reproaches 
which poverty muſt always endure, Do we then, 
- from ſuch a diſtribution, diſcover no good that ” 
— can ariſe to our religious eſtabliſhment ?_ Do we, 
5 amid the objected darkneſs, diſcover no faint 
1 ray of light? And do we pronounce all to be 
barren and unfruitful ? Are the encouragements 
= which our eſtabliſhment holds out, to men of ; 
acknowledged talents, of honorable families, and f 
of public reputation, to enliſt under its banners, 


— — 
— 


— 


cc 


and to become the public depoſitaries of religi- ; 
ous inſtruction Are theſe nothing ?—The con- 
cluſion is inevitable The honors, the emolu- 


ments, the glorious independency of our Church, 
operates 
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. 
operates on many to take Orders, and to become 


the public ſupporters of religion, who would, 
other wiſe, have turned their attentions to the ar- 35 


my, to the law, or have flumbered their lives 
away on their own private patrimony. : 
N Nor 1 is this, the view. of many, probably, in 
raking Orders, ſo objectionable as, in the imple 


abſtract, it may be conſidered. Human nature 


5 has not yet arrived to that degree of perfection, 


but intereſt will, in a great degree, be the lead- 
ing ſtimulus of action. Whatever good is ob- 

: ſervable, is, in truth, moſt commonly effected 
7 by ſecondary means : and, after all that may be 
855 ſaid i in praiſe of a public and diſintereſted ſpirit, 


though, for the honor of human nature, it may 


be ſuppoſed frequently to exiſt in individuals ; : 
ſtill can the reſpectability of no ſyſtem, intend- 


N 0 q for the public good, long exiſt, without at- 


aching honors and emoluments on its fide. 


It does not follow, ſince many have entered Fs 
into the Church, becauſe honors and emoluments 


— are in it, that this was ſolely their leading motive, 5 


0 that they really had themſelves very ſanguine 


ideas of ſucceeding to thoſe honors or emo- 
luments: but perceiving the general reſpecta- 
__ bility 


— 


— 
1 
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bility of the body thence ariſing, mene could! an. 


T 1 


ticipate their future days, with a conſciouſneſs, 
that, whatever their ſucceſs or failure might 
be, they would not condemn their early choice ; 
and that they would ever find, in companions 
embarked in the ſame undertaking with them- 


ſelves, manners gentlemenly, ſentiments liberal, 


and connections honorable. 


Few enter the Church without ſome proſpect 


of preſerment; ; but many quit the Church, and 


this uncertain ſcene, without obtaining prefer- 


ment. Many, however, with whatever motives, : 
L do enter the Church; and, with very few excep- 
tions, are found, in after life, fir companions for 
8 men of rank, and of letters. 


The clergy may be aſſerted, and without much ; 
fear of oppoſition, to have been, in all ages, 


the depoſitaries o of learning, and the protectors | 
of ſcience, | Net, were the revenues of the 
| Church equalized, or, were the preſent re. 
ſpeability of the Clergy, as a body, but lightly 


ſhaken, in whatever way—with the inducement : 


05 take Orders, 1 would ſoon retire from the | 
body of the Clergy much family ſupport, and 
fearcely would be found, much. brilliancy of 


talent, 


LW 

talent.“ Theſe would ſoon be directed in ano- 
ther courſe. Man never likes to aſſociate him- 
ſelf with a body, his inferiors in manners, con- 
nection, or fortune. In every TO of men, : 
bers res = how 


Dr. 1 bas fo well confdered this ſubject. in a 
well known paſſage 1 in his Phleleutheros "Oo _ s that the | 


whole of it deſerves notice: 


As for the cheapneſs [of the 8 that appeared es 


lately in one of your parliaments; when the accounts exhi- 
e hited ſhewed, that ſix thouſand of your Clergy, the greater 
part of your whole number, had at a middle rate one with 
& another not 50l. a year, A poor emolument for ſo long, 
— "W0 laborious, ſo expenſive. an education, as muſt qualify | 
N « him for Holy Orders. While I reſided at Oxford, and ſaw 


«& ſuch a conflux of youth to their annual. admiſſions; I have 


1 0. often ſtudied and admired, Why their parents would, under : | 


„ ſuch mean encouragements, deſign their ſons for the 
e Church, and thoſe the moſt towardly, and capable, and ſe- 
* le geniuſes among their children; who muſt needs have 
© emerged in a ſecular life. I congratulated indeed the feli- 
* city of your eſtabliſhment, which attracted the choice youth 
of your nation for ſo very low pay: but my wonder was 
at the parents, who generally have intereſt, maintenance, 


and wealth, the firſt thing in their view : till at laſt one of 


4 your ſtate lotteries ceaſed my aſtoniſhment. For as in that, 
a few glittering prizes of 1000, £000, and 10,0c0 pounds, 


among an infinity of blanks, drew troops of adventurers, 


| 0 who, if the whole fund had been equally ticketted, would 
„never have come in: ſo a few ſhining dignities in your 
6 Church, prebends, deaneries, biſhopricks, are the hious 
e fraud that induces and decoys the parents, to riſk their 

— 4 children's fortune in it, Every one hopes his own will 


. 


E * 1 


5 however, there n will he. a i diſtinction of 


individuals: and, in ſo numerous a body as the 
Clergy is, every diſtinction may be expected; 


but, from thoſe emoluments, and thoſe honors, 
which the wiſeſt policy hath eſtabliſhed, as in- 
ducements to the moſt exalted rank, and the moſt. 

i ſplendid abilities, every Clergyman may be, to 5 


5 the world, Aa man of fortune, and "y Clergy- f 


man is ſuppoſed a man of letters. IE 


AS to the importance and policy of uch a 


body i in the community as the Clergy is, little 
3 ſurely need be urged. Conſidered as men, from 5 
| | whom ſome teſt of learning i is required, before : 


. they receive their commiſſions as public inſtruc- - 


tors, and as poſſeſſing the advantage of u unin- | 


9 


« get ſome prize in the church, and never reflefts on te 
e thouſands of blanks in poor country livings. And if a 
1 © foreigner may tell you his mind from what he ſees at home ; 5 
0 it is this part of your Eſtabliſhment that makes your Clergy h 
= excel ours. Do but once level all your preferments, and 
e you will ſoon be as level in your learning. For inſtead of 
the flower of the Engliſh youth, you will have only the 
« 5 refuſe {ent to your academies ; and thoſe too cramped and 7” 
"6 © crippled i in their ſtudies for want of aim and emulation, ſo 
& that if your free thinkers had any politics, inſtead of ſup- 

6 ks Your whole n, = ſhould make you all alike,” 


rerrupted Bs 


CITY 


[oY To 
terrupted leiſure, with a ſufficient foundation for 
reflection, much may be expected from them, 
and much, in fact, are we indebted to their labors. | 
Learning, time, and diſcretion, are all really 5 
requiſite, in a very eminent degree, to combat, 
with ſucceſs, the many objections ſo variouſly 
urged againſt the common faith. That the Cler- 
& have hitherto done this, with ſucceſs, their 

| writings, now extant, will be a laſting memorial; 
and, even in the preſent day, i in addition to thoſe 
mentioned in the advertiſement, there lives a 


Warsox, a Honskr, a Rrunzlr, a GIs BORN, 


Gonpox, | with many others off inferior, 


. though not of leſs uſeful, note. From theſe 
the true faith 1 is ever, as occafion offers, receiving 
| ſome new ſupport, or the ties of morality are 

deriving additional ſanctions. 0 
5 Theſe are the public benefits ariſing from an 


order of men peculiarly conſecrated to the 


cauſe of religion; but it is in the more pri- 
vate exerciſes of their function, that the Clergy 
appear to be the prime ſupporters of ſound 
| learning and religious education. Diſperſed 
over the whole kingdom, as lecturers and pub- 
lic guardians of morals, in their reſpective | 
diſtricts, they cannot fall to be of ſervice i in pre- 


by ſerving 


[U 16 + Rs A 
ſerving the harmony of ſociety. It ſhould ſeem, 
indeed, as though, ſometimes, the miſconduct of 
ſome of theſe public profeſſors would tend to 
produce diſcredit upon the very profeſſion of re- 
ligion ; but, ſo wiſely is the love and eſtimation Fo 
of good order and integrity of behaviour, implant- 
| edi in the breaſt of the people, that, where theſe 
corruptions do exiſt i in that ſacred body, the man 
is doubly blamed for the odium he riſks on his 

order. It would ſeem as though the injuries 

ſuſtained by the general cauſe, were amply re- 
venged on individual tranſgreſſion; and rhis! is 
one proof, at leaſt, of the prevailing idea, con- 


cerning the reſpectability of the order. 


With the aſſiſtance of the country magiſtrates, 
of a few people of rank, and of the principal 
yeomen, the Clergy would form a powerful pha- 
lanx around virtue, good order, and religion. 
Would the nobleman or the ſquire appear regu- 

: larly, once 45 week, in the common temple ; 
would the magiſtrate, in his capacity, loſe no | 
opportunity to enforce the public ſanctions of 
; religion; would the farmer and the yeoman at- . 
2 tend, but a little, to the morals of their labor- 
ers, and, by their own example, ſhew that they 
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are not t indifferent to the cauſe of public deco- 
| rum, 
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4.19 1} 
rum, by a diligent and conſcientious diſcharge 
of their duties every Sunday, at leaſt ; the friend- 
| ly viſitations of the pariſh prieſt would ceaſe to 

be deemed i impertinent, and his parochial endea- 
vors, thus ſanctioned, would ſoon produce a very 
amiable reformation 3 in the manners of ſociety, . 
| This ! is an argument in favor of the Clergy, 
| which will be caſily underſtood even by thoſe 
who do not admit the divine ſource of their 


commiſſion. It is not intended, as ſuch, here 


to be inſiſted upon: but, as the importance and 


5 policy of ſuch a body as the Clergy was aſſerted, 
N Was thought an argument of force, among : 
ſome, ſufficient not to be altogether omitted. 

5 The importance and policy then of the. 

5 Clergy, not only 1 in a religious, but in a poli- 
tical view, 1s evident beyond queſtion, This 

it was thought proper to aſſert, leſt, as the fols- - 
N lowing reflections will deſcant pretty freely up- 

- on the manners of the Clergy, the writer ſhould 
unluckily be deemed, which he would be ſorry 
= for a moment to be, the calumniator of a body 

ſo facred, ſo reſpeRtable, and ſo i important. k 

: . Faving 
. 1 ws long 4 the Clergy 8 are diſperſed : 


_ through the kingdom,” as a little leaven, preſerving from ex- 
treme 
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1 
Having thus approached the ſubject, ne may 


hoped, of incurring cenſure from any. He 
bears in mind chat the Clergy are but men, and 
he knows what allowance their infirmities 
5 claim. His ſole object is, if poſſible, to do 
ſome good. Although he laments that he i is not 
himſelf the moſt upright Chriſtian, he has, he is 
confident, moſt ſincerely at heart, whatever has in 
it any thing either of praiſe or of good report. 
And if any of the hints which may be dropped, 7 
; ſhall happily cauſe one Clergyman to be more at- 
| tentive to the ſacredneſs of his charge, the writer 
will only | be diſcharging a debt due from him 
to a body from whom he has himſelf received 
; much inſtruction; whoſe commiſſion, as the : 
. lawful ambaſſadors of Heaven's firſt laws, he 
acknowledges, and whoſe exhortations he hopes 
yet to regard with. a more : pious obedience. | 


treme corruption, the whole maſs ; and the great kindneſs and 
_ reſpett, with which the whole order i is treated by the beſt and 5 
5 moſt enlightened part of the laity, i is a 7 that oy conh- | 

der them in the fame light. 


Biſhop of LIAx DAPF'S Letter to the Archbiſhop of Can- a 
P 5 in 1783. 


Reflections 


now proceed in the deſign without fear, it is 


1 


[ 19 ] 


Refletions on the dignified, largely beneſced, and > 
"COP 80 & 


1 Ti dignified, the mel beneficed, 1 the 5 
unoffciating Clergy, will be conſidered toge- 


ther; not that all who are dignified and largely 


By beneficed are unofficiating, but many are ſo, 
over a conſiderable part, at leaſt, of their 
charge, where their functions are ſubſtituted. 

| To begin with the Biſhops, who are the firſt | 
ö in point of dignity, and without whom there 


could not be a Clergy at all, the origin of their | 


I order i is to be traced immediately from the days 
. of the Apoſtles, and through every ſucceſſive 

age, ſuch a body has continued to the preſent 
time, in every nation in which Chriſtianity has 
2 not been publicly denied, or moſt groſsly cor- 
1 rupted. | 


| Whoever is ; acquainted with the writings of 


the Apoſtles, will know that the power of ors 


daining and commiſſioning to preach the Goſ- 9 


pel, was expreſsly and excluſively veſted in the ; 
Biſhops ; and whoever has been at the trouble 
to look into the books of the Apoſtolical Fa- | 


thers, 
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thers, who immediately ſucceeded the Apoſtles, 
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U 2 


need not be informed how ſteadily it was in- 
ſiſted on, that © nothing ſhould be done in the 
40 Chureh without the Biſhop.” (St. Clement. 3 


In after times the authority of this order be- | 


came partly denied, and partly forgotten; and : 
though their utility was clearly manifeſt, as the 5 
; divine Hooks hath well obſerved, yet have 
they ever been the ſubject of ſport and malig. 
nity, not only among the ſcornful and pro- : 
phane, but even among the more ſerious and | 
the better diſpoſed. Notwithſtanding, | how- 
ever, all the clamor that has, at a variety of times, 7 
and by different parties, been raiſed againſt the 
authority and the name of a "Biſhop, ſuch an 5 
order of Clergy does exiſt, and never did it 


exiſt with. more reſpectable ſplendor, than at 


this day it does in the Church of England. 


Without therefore diving deeper into its ori- 


ginal, and without being at the pains, certain- 


ly not neceſſary, to anticipate every objection 


which may be produced againſt the Biſhops— 


the writer 's buſineſs i 1s ſimply to reflect on their 


manners, as they now exiſt, in conjunction with | 
many other divines of opulence and dignity, 


[a1] 
as Deans, Canons, Prebendarics, Archdeacons, 
and others. 

And firſt, can the writer approach. a body of 
a an origin, indeed, ſo divine, of characters ſo. 


ſacred, and of functions ſo important, without 5 


lamenting that there is a lukewarmneſs i in their : 
| whole manners, and an apparent indifference to 
the bufineſs of their Divine Maſter, of whom = 
they are the immediate vicegerents? | Friendly | 
P as he profeſſes himſelf to their body, and ad- 
= mitting, as he does, their authority, can he but 
lament that they ſhould give. a handle to the 
i ſeornful and the ſinful? | 
| Of them, at leaſt, it gd ſurely by expeated. 
| that „God ſhould be in all their thoughts, and 
that thein preſence would awe to ſilence, and 


abaſh the intemperate ſallies of the prophane,- — 


i But, alas! even here is to be bewailed the in- 


firmities of human nature, which, in characters ”= 


4K ſo ſacred, thus injure the cauſe. which they 


: ſhould ever be moſt zealous to defend. Who- 
ever has been at the tables of our Biſhops, of our 
Deans, and of our Prebendaries, has found | 
: things to go on pretty nearly the ſame at them, 
as it has done at the tables of our Dukes, of our N 

Earls, of our Marquiſſes, and of our Barons. 


And 
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And yet the manners of high life are confeſſed. 


ly, at the preſent day, not the moſt favorable to 


virtue or religion. Theſe things then, among 
our honorable men, who are immediately en- 


gaged in the ſervice of a jealous God, who de- 


nies any competitor among men, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to ſend forth other laborers alſo into the 
ſame ſervice, ought not to be. Cuſtoms that may 
: be allowable, and even I perhaps, innocent in a 
layman, are often injurious, and therefore not 
allowable or innocent in ſuch characters as 
[ theſe. Whether they are, or are not, looked 
up to as patterns for all men, and more parti- | 
cularly for the inferiors of their own body, they 
certainly are bound to be ſuch. They are ex- 
preſsly called ( the Biſhops) our * Right Rever- 
. Fathers in God, oy fathers, as appointing 
to us tutors and inſtructors in things pertaining 
to God; fathers, or protectors of Chriſtianity, 
as examining the teſt by which others think : 
themſelves qualified to teach its ſublime truths ; ; 
and fathers, to watch over the common faith, 
i by which all, that are born into the world, ſhall 
receive ſalvation. 
But do, indeed, theſe heavenly fathers, in 
common with the other dignitaries | of the 
3 Church. 
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| Church, leave the ſcornful no room to doubt 


whether they are religious with all their heart, 


with all their mind, and with all their ſtrength? 
Are they, in all their actions, attentive to pro- 


mote the honor and glory of their Maſter? Are 


they unequivocally ſo, and do they never afford 
an evil example to ſpectators, by a negle& of 
the public worſhip of God? Are their carriages 
never ſeen unneceſſarily to travel on rhe Lord's 


day? Or, knowing as they do, the force of ex- 


ample, do they ſtrain every nerve in their power 


that it ſhall never give offence; or, even ſup- 


poſing innocently, that it ſhall yet, in no caſe, 
afford a ſanction to perpetuate a breach of the 


igbteſt order? 


Nor let it be thought that this is ſtraining too 
far the point of example. Let it be conſidered 


whom it concerns, and its operation then would 


ſanction even a double ſeverity ; ; it concerns 
men who are deputed the public guardians of 


morals and religion, and who really have a very 


| obſervable influence over the manners of ſociety 
at large. 


The dignitaries of the Church are, in general, 


men paſt the hey-day of youth, whoſe paſſions 
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are Aibdned by time, and whoſe PE ſhould | 


be matured by reflection. If they are fathers of 
| families, and many of them are, this duty of 
example preſſes ſtill ſtronger upon them. If 
| they have arrived to a mature age, they have 
not temptations preſent 1 to incline | them from 
the paths of duty. In ſhort, they are not only 


the teachers of religion themſelves, but they are 
they whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over, and to 


appoint teachers when they ſhall have ceaſed o 

be; and, if the fountain head be corrupt, what 
may be expected of the ſtreams? they will be 
2 choked with weeds as they flow along ina. 


ftrange current, and inſtead of wheat, ſhall tares 1 


ſpring up, and thorns and briers choke the 


harveſt of the Goſpel. 


Another duty, moſt highly incumbent on the 


dignified Clerg gy is charity—charity, as it conſiſts 
in the beſtowing of alms. The dignitaries of 


the Church are not to be informed of the ele- 


moſynary gifts which originally flowed to the 
poor from their revenues, when eccleſiaſtical 

pPotentates were uſed to give public audience to 
all indigent people 1 in the halls of their palaces, 
and to relieve cach according to their various : 


neceſſties, 


wy 


. 25 ] 
neceſſities, or the motions of their own good 
| neſs. And though to be charitable, in the ſame 


way, now, and to the ſame degree, were not 
0 practicable, yet much might be done, that is 
left undone. 


Neither, indeed, do the neceſſities, nor the 


means of ſach largeſſes now exiſt, as did in the 


days of princely revenues among the eccleſi- 


aſtics. Hoſpitals for the poor were not then 
eſtabliſhed, and one cardinal or abbot engroſſed 
a territory of wealth, hardly, at this day, poſſeſſed N 
by our whole body of clergy. Vet! is it griev- . 
bus, to any liberal mind, to witneſs the com- 


plaints which are poured out, ſo plentifully, 


againſt thoſe in the Church, to whom much has 
been intruſted. Theſe complaints, indeed, are 


not all, or moſt of them, well founded ; for the 


Clergy, as a body, are unqueſtionably char itably 


diſpoſed ; and neither want of candor, nor of 


beneficence, where bleſt with the power, are 


among their reigning vices. "Ir muſt nevertheleſs 


be obſerved, that our dignitaries do not take that 
active part in works of charity which might be 


expected of them. As lights ſet up in dark- 
neſs, and i in an age diſpoſed to murmur fre- 


2 1 e 


quently without a cauſe, it were worthy; their 
more ſerious attention, how much their cha. 
racer ſuffers even from the lighteſt ſhade of 
remiſſneſs i in this duty. At a time when many 
are inclined to traduce, and few to defend them, 
they ſhould neglect no opportunity to ſtem the 
torrent of popular diſapprobation. | Every : 
where, within their own circles, ſome poor 
ſhould rehearſe their praiſes, and every | public 
charity ſhould, where the object is laudable, be 
ſupported by ſome dignified Reverends at its 
The dearth of ſuch active benevolence as this | 
is often urged in diſpraiſe of our higher Clergy; 1 
for many more can know readily what were 
deſirable to be done, than reflect that the means 5 
may be wanting. where the will really exiſts ;— - 
and if the families of. the dignified, Clergymen, | 
. ſhould, be regarded when death has taken them, 2 
more than is generally ſuppoſed will appear not 
to have enjoyed too much of the good things of 
this world. 1 8 8 : 
Few of FE Clergy. arrive to any 8 
| proferment, before. life has conſiderably. worn 
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a bank ſuitable to their own dignity, The ſum 
"WW life which remains is but little, and the or- 
phan family of the prieſt, long reviled as inſen- 

| ſible to another” s woes, can often declare how 
his largeſſes were more than proportionate 00: 
5 his revenue. : 1 
This ſhould be conſidered. before cenſure be 

= paſſed indiſcriminately upon the heads of - 
body ſo ſacred. However, there are very few 
who might not, in their reſpective circles, do 

much good at a very ſmall expence; and thus 
? acquire a reputation, very eſſential to thoſe, 
. whoſe peculiar buſineſs. of inſtruction cannot | 
well be otherwiſe effected with any ſucceſs. R | 

If charity be, and it will hardly be diſputed 
to be, among our moſt amiable duties, it ſhould 
ſeem to claim the firſt attention of thoſe among 
the Clergy, who are ſuppoſed, at leaſt, to poſ- 
ſels the ampleſt means of exerciſing it; and, 5 
even a though this ſuppoſition ſhould be ſome- E 


M We "a in the courſe a every cntiry, a great many | 


1 ample fortunes accumulated, and obſcure families enobled, by 


the profeſſion of the law, by the army, by the navy, and by . 
commerce; but it is a rare thing indeed to ſee a Churchman, 
lifting his poſterity above the common level, either i in rank e or 
fortune. 
Biſhop of Liaxpary's Letter to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
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t times falſe, fill are they bound, if by abridg. 
ing ſomewhat in their ordinary luxuries, not 
altogether to deceive its expectations. As 
the moſt pu blic patrons of all that is amiable, it 
can hardly be ſtrongly enough inſiſted on, that, 
from them, whatever falls little ſhort of per- 
fection, injures their whole body, and operates | 
| injuriouſly on. the manners of ſociety; ſince all 5 
men are more willing to be deceived into any 
3 negligence or omiſſion by the authority of a 
great example, than to be at much pains them. 
= ſelves j in ſteadily purſuing what conſcience dic- 


= rates to be done. 


There is yet another moſt eſſential point, 


0 concerning which the manners of the higher 
Clergy, would not, perhaps, endure the ſevereſt 
examination. Chriſtianity is every where te- 
preſented as a race, as a ſtate of warfare, as a 
5 pilgrimage of much trial and diffculty; figures 
which ſuggeſt a neceſſity of the moſt. diligent 


ö caution, and which moſt forcibly inculcate, 


that our falvation o to be worked out with fear 


and trembling. 


How then do the lives of the higher orders 


of the Clergy correſpond with this deſcription? 
1 they ſeem rally ſenſible of the critical ſitu- 


ation 


TW} 


ation in which they profeſs. all mankind to 
ſtand ? Or, taking example from them, will 
the inferior Clergy, or the people at large, be- 
come much more attentive to the buſineſs of. ; 
, their common ſalvation ?_ . in ſhort, our 
Biſhops, our Canons, our Deans, our Prebenda- 
ries, our Archdeacons, do theſe « pray without 
| ceaſing 2 .— Or do they decidedly ſhew, in their 5 
families, bol cauſe they have eſpouſed, and 


in whoſe immediate ſervice they are enliſted?ꝰ 


The duty of domeſtic prayer, which would 


tend, beyond all other means, to preſerve | in us 
6 a laſting ſenſe of our own dependance, has, in- 
deed, been long neglected ; nor is it to be diſ- 
ſembled, tis not from the more exalted ranks ; 
of the Clergy, that the prevailing influence of 

a better example might be drawn. 


This is not a time to remporize—a cloud | 


| ſeems ſuſpended | over the more amiable and 
ix effective duties of Chriſtianity; 3 and it ſhould 
ſeem : as though the days of heathen indifference 
were again reviving. K might have been ex- . 
pected that the Clergy in general, but more 
; particularly that they who rule the grand body, 
would have been found a people zealous of good 


works, in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe 


generation. 


1 1 
- generation. Since, however, it is not to chem an 
example is to be looked for, from them may 

FO it yet be hoped will ſpring the firſt fruits of the 
77 deſired reformation. The authority of a great 5 


example | 1s always efficacious i in its own depart- 2 


ment; and if the prime miniſters of religion 


5 were, indeed, inflamed by an ardent and active 

piety, their whole body would be more animated | 

with the pure flame of habitual devotion. Every 
morning and evening their houſhold mould be 

aſſembled, and with the reverend maſter ie 

n | head, declare to the world that their unceafing Is 


. deſire i is to ſerve ay the living God.” 


Such a meaſure, ſteadily purſes among the : 
higher Clergy, would, there can be no heſita- 
tion to ſtate, do more to conciliate the de- 

clining affections of the people, and to im- 0 
prove the conduct of their whole body, than 
5 their reſidentiary appearances in cathe- ; 
drals and colleges, and than all the occaſional 
charges delivered in apoſtolical authority, R 
the viſitations of Biſhops and Archdeacons. = 
The Biſhops have, indeed, officially, daily 
prayers in their palaces—It is the failure + 
domeſtic prayer among the higher Clergy at large, 
which is the ſubject of complaint. It is a 


duty 


1 
duty incumbent on all the Clergy, but it is a 
duty that has been long neglected by the Clergy ; ; 

and it is from men who have made ſome pro- 
5 greſs i in years, and whoſe dignified ſtations give 
them a command of influence, that the deſired 
good muſt firſt flow—The writer therefore 

thought proper to ſay thus much in his reflec- 


tions upon the higher Clergy, ſuppoſing they | 
| might be, with little trouble, the regulators of - 


the whole body: and as their whole body 
is, ſo, in a great meaſure, will be the whole 
; body of the laity. In the common courſe 
"of things, it is ſuppoſed, and wiſely too ſup- 
5 poſed, that the laity ſhould take their man- 


ners from the Clergy, and that the Clergy 


' ſhould not inſenſibly ſlide into every faſnion- 


able vanity, or | be eager to adopt the thoughtleſs 6 
manners of the age. 


: Reflections 
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_ en e e and an Clergy: | 


VERY fetal part of the Clergy. comes 


| next to be conſidered. Some will not ſcru- 
ple, perhaps, to. call it, the moſt reſpecta- 
ble part. This is not the opinion of the 
writer. From the Archbiſhop, down to the 
loweſt Curate, an harmonious whole is form- 


ed; reſpeQable i in its var ious connections, influ- 


encing alike all ranks and degrees, and encire- 


| ling every poſſible intereſt that can obtain in 
ſociety. vx 


Af: ſuch a body. as this, | poſleſſed. of ſuch 


means—of learning, of leiſure; of connection, of : 
wealth, fail to do ſome good, the error cannot ; 
: be in its polity, but will be found in its habits. | 
Commiſſioned and qualified t to do much good, it 
might be hoped, at leaſt, that t they would do but 
little evil. 


The prime eſſential | in 1 which the pariſh prief 


ſeems to fail, 1s, an ſecuring the harmony of his 
8 pariſhioners. Unpoſſeſſed of this, all his labors 
muſt be barren ; and though he ſhould preach 

f with che tongue of an 3 yet would his ad- 


monitions 
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monitions be diſregarded, and his authority ; 
contemned. 

How then, may it be aſked, are the Clergy 
eſteemed. by the body of the people? Are 


* they generally revered in their reſpective Pa- 


riſhes, as conſcientious paſtors, who have a 
5 flock they feed with all diligence! J Do they, by | 
taking part in the petty dil] putes of their pariſh, 
neceſſarily eſtrange from their affeQions, ſome of 
their pariſhioners ? . Are they litigious in col- 
| leding their dues, or do they take all poſſible 
pains, by mildneſs and gentleneſs of manners, 
| to demonſtrate the equity of their claims! 5 
x The truth is, both are o blame; the Cle and 
3 pariſhioners. The Clergy from inſiſting 
on too much, often receive too little, reſpect; 
and the pariſhioner, who ſeldom | 18 willing, and 
often leſs able, to trace the beauteous effects of 5 
an uninterrupted harmony between a paſtor and 
1 his flock, he too readily imbibes the prevailing 
uncandid ſpicit of the times—be judges with ſe- 
verity on the moſt trifling occaſions, and perpe- 
tuates a cold, unſocial diſtance of conduct, which 


leaves to the Clergyman little room for the more 8 


| active and kind exertions of a parochial father. "io 
Tythes, alſo, a fruitful ſource of contention, 


3  .- 


[34 :] 
are at hand to widen the breach. In vain would 
- farmer be reminded that his agreement was 
for a ninth only of the produce. Happy it 
vere for the Clergy, could a ſubſtitute be found 5 
for tythes, in every reſpect unexceptionable ; 
but this the wiſeſt calculators have agreed is not | 
poſſible. | 5 
It is worthy of remark, that tythes, t the 
whole odium of which moſt commonly reſts 
on the Clergy, are principally poſſeſſed by the 
laity. The revenues of the church, from this 
circumſtance, it is true, deri ve their beſt ſtrength | 
—yet it ſeems hardly equitable, even allowing 
that tythes are, indeed, of unjuſt and oppreſſive 
principle, that the Clergy alone ſhould ſuffer un- | 
der an imputation, a very ſmall ſhare of which 
really applies to them. 
It is, indeed, to be lamented, that che Clergy 
are frequently very injudicious i in their method 
of collecting their dues. Inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the minds of the landhold- 
ers, an agent obnoxious to them, is, in the firſt 
inſtance, employed ; and how can it be won- | 
dered at if men thus haſtily treated as rogues, 
| ſhould, ſometimes, in revenge, give a reality to 
the ſuſpicion ? ? Man never likes to be the ob- 
Ry Ject 


T% J 


— ject of fuſpicion ; and whenever he i is, the pen- 
8 alty uſually recoils on the ſuſ pecting party. 
That the Clergy often are the dupes of a low | 


5 pitiful cunning. is not denied; but they. are, | 


ſurely, themſelves | too, very reprehenſible. - 
Much might be done by management; and, by a 
= little good underſtanding, theſe prevailing dif- 
9 ferences among them and their pariſhioners, 
might, in great meaſure, be obviated—As ambaſ- 
ſadors of Heaven, who have a law to proclaim, | 
and as public teachers, whoſe prime object ought 


5 to be inſtruction, they ſhould know, and they | 


ſhould confider, how much depends on their 


own perſonal eſteem among their pariſhioners. 


11 they really believe, as they often profeſs they 
do from the pulpit, that the rewards of goodneſs 
are chiefly diſtributable in another world, they 
5 would readily think no ſacrifice hardly too great 
to effect ſo deſireable a purpoſe. Their own ſu- 
perior education ſhould teach them to look with 
a more favorable eye on the low, pitiful cunning 
of thoſe they may have ſometimes to deal with; 
Ll and, if ! it did ſo, there can be little doubt but the 
conſequence would be favorable. Such ſacrifi- 
: ces, and ſuch conceſſions, moderated with diſ- 
1 cretion, and flowing from a good heart, were 
| 3 | | Ste truly 7 
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5 truly reſpectable, truly worthy 1 a pariſh prieſt,” 


and would, before all other means, facilitate a 
Zn doctrine which breathes among men the pureſt 
1 harmony, and which inculcates, as the firſt 9 
5 all leſſons, * kind. ſocial, and accomodating 
| frame of mind. ADS 
However lightly regarded the Clergy may 
- ls to be in their pariſhes, they are, in fact, | 


generally looked up to for an example, and, per- 


haps, there are but few ſituations, removed from 


the immediate ſcene of temptation, where it will 
not be found, that, as the family. of the Clergy- 5 
man is, ſo i is the religious temper of the pariſh. ; 
this view, then, it is of the deareſt conſe- 
quence to every thing that is ſacred, that the 
parochial Clergy ſhould be good governors. of i 


their own families. As ſuch, many will be found; 
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| but, alas! there are many, too, who do operate Zo 


with contaminating influence over the whole 
circle of their immediate connection—the flight- 
eſt made in them is ſufficient to diſcolor the 3 


| fountain of all excellence; and if they have only 5 


_ a few foibles, and many. virtues, more can pro- 
claim their errors, than will acknowledge their 5 
7 perfetions. 
77 The parochial Clergy a are as 5 beacons for their 75 


pariſhioners 


K 


1 pariſhioners to ſteer by, in the ſtormy ſea of 
life; and if but one falſe reflection is diſcovered, | 
; the whole light is pronounced as darkneſs. 
Vet, the family of the Rector, or Vicar, is not 
always, i is not uſually, the beſt regulated in the 
| pariſh. Early habits are not caſily reſiſted; and 
= the early habits of the Clergy, acquired by a 
| ſyſtem of education, in which active morals are 
but little conſidered, and leſs” attended to, lay not 
the moſt favorable foundation for the ſacredneſs 
of their future functions. Long accuſtomed to h 
a free mode of lite, and enemies, in general, to 
all that has the appearance of form, the V are 
really little conſeious when their manners 4⁰ give Eh 
offence; and often, innocently enough it may 
. the little indecorums of their families are 
pleaded i in excuſe of Rill greater exceſſes. Sure- 
ly, the ſerious and conſcientious Clergyman, 
would he beſtow on this conſideration, which he 
vill lament i is too true, that attention its import- : 


ance requires, he would ſce, in himſelf, at leaſt, 85 


N the neceſſity of abſtaining ſometimes from things 


even lawful : like the great A poſtle of the Gen- - 


8 tiles, he would become © all things to all men, 


53 that he might ſave Same”? i ewing VE ſelf, 
as he is, indeed, the grand reformer of manners, 
1 „ . 


K 386 9 
ne would look to the moſt ſecret, ſprings of his 
conduct, and, in the whole economy of his 
family, would ce * abſtain from all PRES > of 
evil.” EN. 

1 8 were tireſome to deſeend to particulars, and. 
might ſeem pitiful, or among others, might be 
_ inſtanced as the ſource of much evil, the abſence 
of the Clergymen's ſervants ſometimes. from 


public worſhip. The Clergy are not cenſured as 
being more culpable i in this reſpect than their 
neighbours ; they are allowed to be, as indeed 
they well ought, to be commonly leſs ſo: but 
in them the lighteſt ſtain is obſervable ; and, 


while the cook of our parſon remains at home 


only to dreſs the Sunday” J dinner, every farmer” $ 
John will remain in the ſtable to curry the 
| horſes. Very few caſes, ſurely, there are, in 


which the dinner at the parſonage might not, 


once a week, be ſerved, without detaining any 


one ſervant from the public duty of Prayers and 


— chankſy ving. 


No other particular thall be inſtanced in 


ih which, thus undeſignedly, the conduẽt of the 


parſon, or of his domeſtics, may be followed by 


a train of evils : : this one will ſuggeſt a variety 


of reflectons to every ſenſible mind, if it is only 


ſerious 


18 


| 5 


[3 ] 


ſerious and be inte 3 and few; whatever 
the weakneſſes of poor human nature may ſeem 
to urge to the contrary, are not ſo among the 


parochial Clergy. More, too, would be tire * 
ſome, and might ſeem invidious. Beſides, the 
object of theſe reflections is not to complain, 
ſimply, but to inſinuate, if, haply, by any means, 
into the mind of the wel- diſpoſed Clergy, a 
train of much caution, and great delicacy, re- 
ſpecting rhoſe indifferent cuſtoms which may 
poſſibly act as Crimes. upon ſociety. There are, 
ſays LavateR, * many practices innocent in 
g themſelves, which operate as crimes upon ſo- 
1 ciety — Fly,” ſays the fame, « him Who can 
commit them.“ The writer addreſſes himſelf 


| | to the Clergy—they will underſtand him: It 


| | doing your duty in one way, which might as 
i well be done in another, give offence ; do i it ſo 
no more. | 
| As yet the writer fears little to ers incurred 
5 the diſapprobation of any of the Clergy : he has 
| rather adviſed, or pitied, than cenſured them. 
He wiſhes not to give offence; but, where there 
is much to blame, he can no longer remain their 

advocate. | 
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In as ſermons, in the modern ſermons, it ts 
. meant, of the Clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, 

is to be traced the fruitful | ſource of thoſe 
ſchiſms which are amongſt us; and the unity of 
the church, every pariſh almoſt can witneſs the 
truth of the aſſertion, is ſeldom deſtroyed, but 
there flows into the chaſm that rancorous ſpirir, 
which, under the fair pretence of religious zeal, 
ſtrikes deep at the root of every Chriſtian virtue. 
If the abſtracted and metaphyſical dodrines 
* moral philoſophy, which now too frequently 
ſupply food for our pulpits, is to continue; * 
the name of a Redeemer is to be ſtudiouſly 
avoided ; if the merits of his ſacrifice are never, : 
or but ſeldom, in compliance with prejudice, as 
is ſometimes. affected, to be inſiſted on 3 if the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity are no more 
| heard in our churches, ,—Where is the wonder that 
. Tabernacle | is frequented, and that the 
Church i is deſerted? Such is the fact, and "OY. 
is the conſequence. 5 e TO: 
Could a Tixrorson, a Barrow, a  PeagoN, 
| could an Hookss, or a Nxlsox, for they were 
laymen, could any one of theſe be introduced 


: into our churches, | and hear what is called the | 


' ſermon, 


1 
| fermon, unpreceded by thoſe prayers which our 
excellent liturgy require yet to be ufed, would 
© he not need to be reminded that he was then in 
| a congregation profeſſ ng Chriſtianity ? ? Shade of | 
-theſe excellent perſons, ariſe ! and let the pure 
_ doctrines of Chriſt once more be taught freely 
from our pulpits. ; Let none be alarmed: the : 
| writer is not a Methodiſt ; ; and he laments that 5 
there ſhould be a ſect ſo called while the Church 
of England has a name in being. But he know 8, 
* flatters himſelf he does, what Chriſtianity i is; 
5 and he knows that, in moſt of our churches, the 
ignorant cannot learn what. it is, _ fave in the 
gleamings which they may collect from chat form 
of ſound words directed in them to be uſed. 
It i 18 not neceſſary to be always canting or 


= whining on the name of Chriſt, or to familiarize 


; our minds to hardineſs i in the bloody ſcene of our 
| ſacrificial falvation ; ; but it might be expected, that 
they who had received a commiſſion to preach 1 
the Goſpel, would teach what the Goſpel is. 
The Goſpel 1 is not a ſcheme which ever lowers 7 
the ſanctions of morality ; ;-it exalts every la- 
tent ſpark of goodneſs to its due perfection ; and - 
was introduced, not to deſtroy the law and the 5 


D RT : prophets, 
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- n but to fulfil ch Yet, while mom 
| eſſays are delivered as ſermons, the law, indeed, 
is not deſtroyed, but the goſpel is impeded. 
Moral diſcourſes are very good, certainly, i in 
| their way; and now that Chriſtianity 1 is eſtabliſh- 
ed in almoſt all nations, ſhould ſometimes be de. 


livered from the pulpit: but, alas! into how 


many churches may the uneducated and poor 
diſciple of a poorer maſter, enter from Sunday 
to Sunday, till the year is expired, and again, 
from Sunday to Sunday, till another year is ex- 


5 pired, and then return home, except for the 
| prayers and leſſons, Juſt as good a Chriſtian, as 
though he had been hearing the morals of Seneca, 


or the offices of Cicero. 
Some reſpectable writers of the preſent Gay 


wie dared to notice this fad violation of their 
commiſſion amongſt our eſtabliſhed protectors of | 


religion, and they ſcem, from the pleaſing ſtrains : 


lately heard to flow from ſome pulpits, to have 


noticed it with effect. Indeed, the Clergy are 
- not wanting in ability, but they. have llidden, 
inſenſibly, into a lukewarmneſs concerning the | 


atoning merits ofa Redeemer, which too fatally 


25 characterizes the day. 


— 


t. 


T6] 


1. was from the fanatical exceſſes of the Publ. 


zeal for the goſpel of their Saviour. 


tans, that the Clergy of the eſtabliſhed church 
| firſt abated in the outward expreſſions of their 


5 Extremes 


are the common forerunners of pitiful neans. 


Had the Clergy, when the fanaticiſm of the Pu- 
ritans moſt prevailed, maintained Juſt that poſt . 


they were ſurprized in, the intolerant zeal of 


their enemies would not have prevailed, and 


have wanted followers. "Y 


Wurrrirrp and WrsLEr would, in after times, 


That poſt, it is not now too late for them to 


regain ; ; much depends on their poſſeſſ ing it, and, 


| as the writer does not believe they ever reſigned 


it through any difintereſt or indifference to the 


cauſe itſelf, but inſenſibly erred only in the 


means of ſupporting it, he has the moſt languine 


: the Cuuncn or Cunlsr. 


hopes that the Cnuncn or  ExGLaxp will yet be 


What was ſaid before concerning domeſtic 


| prayer, will apply here, with this additional ob- 
| ſeryation, that, as there are few ſerious or re- 
ſpectable | families who do not viſit their Clergy- . 


man, the good example of ſuch a practice would ; 


be 
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be introduced into mne of the more 3 fan 
milies ; and, when all the pariſhes in the king. 
dom are taken into conſideration, in which there 
1 a reſident Clergyman, great would appear the 
ſum of practical piety hence neceſſarily ariſing. 
That the parochial Clergy are deficient i in this 
relpect, it is ſufficient to have hinted. They 
are, it is believed, generally intent upon doing 
good; and if they can be perſuaded only to con- 
ſider the reputation which would accrue to their 
whole body, and the good to ſociety, their prayers 

: would not then be confined to their churches. 


added here concerning the viſitation of the ſick, 
and praying by them; but as this is a duty purely 1 
5 miniſterial, the Clergy can be the only judges of i its 


able to obſerve, this is not among their neglected 


henſible for, is, not the open contempt of impor- 


tant, or neglect of the kinder, duties of their Pro- 


with a looſe age, that faſhionable pliancy of 
5 manners, which leaves the ſerious little oppor- ; 


"( 44") 


It may be expected that ſomething ſhould be : 


expediency. Beſides, ſo far as the writer has been N 


duties. What the Clergy ſeem principally repre- : 


ſeſſion, but the having aſſumed, in compliance 


tunity 


THF 


"nity to know, whether they are : indeed ſerious in 


the cauſe they have embarked in. Hence has 
ariſen, unmeritedly, ** a | general. ſneer 
5 upon the whole Os 
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22 on the laborious Clergy. 


Tu E claſs of the Clergy, laſt t to be confider- 


ed, is frequently, indeed, pitied; but, becauſe, | 
like their divine Maſter, their lot 16 humble, 
they are frequently too the ſport of the vulgar 
and the prophane. | 
The laborious and neceſſitous Curates, diſ- : 
perſed over the whole kingdom, form a body of 
Clergy more actively uſeful, certainly, than ei- 
ther of thoſe juſt conſidered ; and, inſigniſicant 
5 as they may appear in the ſcale of that reſ pecta- 
; bility which wealth will always acquire, it is they 
who form the opinion which will be maintained 
of the whole body. 
If the poverty of the Curates neceſſarily plunge 
: them 1 into many difficulties, theſe will be obſerv- 5 
ed, and our whole eccleſiaſtical polity will be 
| condemned. In proportion as they are correct 
or diſſipated i in their manners, will every order | 
: of Prieſts be eſteemed or deſpiſed. Nor i is this 
Ip difficult to be accounted for che Curates, in 
; fact, are the only order of Clergy known inti- 
mately to the body of the People; the occaſion- 


al 


338 


al reſidences of Deans, and Prebenda- 
ries, of Recors and Vicars, commonly leave no 
very familiar trace of acquaintance ; but a reſi- 
dentiary Curate, if he do his duty conſiſtently, 
is known alike, and familiarly known, to every | ö 
family i in his pariſh. 
It is not the object of theſe Reflections to in- . 
| quire why this laborious p part of the Clergy ſhould | 
be ſo poorly remunerated ; it is ſufficient to have 
obſerved, that ſuch a body does, in fact, exiſt ; 
and, if any of the few following obſervations Þ 
ſhould tend to ſtrengthen among 1 them that facred 
caution, ſo indiſpenſibly neceflary for the ſupport : 
of the character they have aſſumed, the object 
of the writer would be moſt pleaſingly ſatisfied. 
II it is neceſſary that beneficed Clergymen, 
who are reſident on their livings, ſhould be 1 in 


good neighbourhood with their pariſhioners ; it 


is for their own comfort, if that only be conſi- 


dered, doubly neceſſary that Curates ſhould be 
ſo. But are not theſe often indiſcreet i in their 
manners, and do they not ſometimes violate, with 


their pariſhioners, thoſe little obligations which i 


intended kindneſſes always merit? 


The Curate, on his firſt entering into a ſtrange 
pariſh, uſually receives ſome little teſtimonies of 


future 
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future kindneſs from his pariſhioners ; he is cal}. 
l upon, and he receives invitations; and uſu- 
ally, ſo far as theſe civilities go, where they are 3 


: not continued, the fault lies i in the Clergy. 


But the writer has had to obſerve, and, with much 


| regret, has obſerved, that, in very many caſes, 

| theſe civilities are moſt ſcandalouſly abuſed. Ne. 

5 ceived freely at the table of the ſquire, or che farm- 
4 er, the Curate ſurely ſhould, if it may be allowed 


once to uſe an homely phraſe, * take things as 


« he finds them 25 yet, a want of candor ſome- 


times returns on the obligation, and a breach of : 
| honor proclaims ſome cauſeleſs diſguſt into the 
ears of the next family ; ; that family joins in the 
idle tale, and briſkly circulates another to it. At 


length, thus improved, it returns to the family 


whence it originally ſprung, and * our miniſter* | 


ſtands condemned as the author, This is not 


honorable— This is not becoming a teacher of 7 


5 Chriſt. However the foul breath of lander, or 
the pirifut ſneer of detraction, may enliven ſome | 
circles, they ought not to ſtain that purity, that 
candor, that liberality, that charity, which ne- 


ver ſhould be abſent from a miniſter of the en 


kind religion ; and, Peeing themſelves gentle- 


men, 


men, as all Clergymen do, this i is one of the moſt | 


= flagrant violations poſſible of that profeſſion. 


Ik there is any one Chriſtian virtue, which tbe 
Clergy ought. more particularly to inſiſt upon, * 
is, perhaps, that of a kind, ſocial, unſlanderous 5 
diſpoſition ; bur, if they are found the firſt to 
8 tranſgreſs, what good can be expected from their 15 


8 preaching? 


It i is a duty te too e every Clergyman owes 

mw to his body, to return every kindneſs with civi- 
lity: for ſuppoſing the cuſtomary civilities, any 5 

individual may receive, to be perfectly indiffe- 
rent t to him, they may not be ſo to his ſucceſſor ; "Ms 


and, beſides, the general rule ſhould be preſerv= 2 


But, if this argument have no weight, it is 
hoped, the meanneſs of the cuſtom itſelf will 
: ſpeak to its own confuſion, | To be received 
| hoſpitably into a houſe, whatever houſe it may 
be, and then to become the pitiful tale-bearer 
from it, is a cuſtom ſo mean, ſo diſgraceful, o 


5 every c one who would be thought a gentleman, or 
2 man of honor, ſo ungrateful, and ſo injurious 


10 every kind principle, that it is diſmiſſed, as 


. unxorthy even to be hinted at in a body lo amp- 
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B ly bleſſed with the means, at leaſt, of cultivating, 


9 on every occaſion, the moſt liberal judgment. 


Another ſnare beſets the laborious Clergy, 


= which will exerciſe their utmoſt caution to 
avoid, on the one hand, giving offence, and, on 
the other, to preſerve that conſiſtency of cha- 
racter, which i 1s required by their ſacred engage- | 
ments. G With much leiſure, and with little re- 
fined ſociety at hand, the Curates are too apt to 
reſort to public dinners, and pleaſurable parties 
of mixed characters there they are frequently 
obliged to hear religion ſcoffed at, at a time 
when it would hardly be proper for them to ; 
ſtand forth its champions ; ; and more frequently 5 
: their character is inſulted by the retail of ſome 
low ribaldry, dealt freely out becauſe a hene 


man is preſent. 


Thus the Curates, who have not commonly i in- 


7 fluence to regulate the converſation, are redu- 


1 ced to the moſt unpleaſant « dilemma ; they muſt 


either ſir ſilent, an unwelcome reſtraint, proba- 


5 bly, upon the company, or, by taking a part, 


they are apt, ſometimes, to betray the poſt in- 


cautiouſly, which they ſhould ever maintain. 
It were to be wiſhed then, ſeriouſly, that the 


5 Curates would be more guarded, what mixed : 


ſociety 


„ 
| ſociety they reſort to. Many things may be ſaid, 
and many ſubjects may be diſcuſſed, where a 


Clergyman knows his company, which no ſen- 


ſible man would willingly utter, or be engaged 

in, before a mixed ſociety of ſome friends, and 

more ſecret enemies, A Clergyman, who, in 

| the feſtive hour, can ſmile, ina mixed compa- 

ny, at an indecent jeſt, or take the llighteſt part 8 

in a any intemperate fally of the i imagination, may 
hardly be conſcious, at the moment, that he is 


9 doing more extenſive harm, than all his beſt ſer- 


mons, and all his general habits of decorum « can. 


I poſſibly counter-balance. 


Ajolly parſon, in fact, 18 not a reputable cha- "7 


racter; not reputable, becauſe he betrays the 
| cauſe he would affect to ſupport ; not reputable, | 


I becauſe, in his own perſon, he degrades his whole 


body ; ; not reputable, becauſe his conduct is at 


habitual variance with his doctrine; not reputa- : 

| ble, becauſe he weakens the ſanctions of decorum 

. which he is bound to maintain, and which « can 
be maintained in no way ſo effectually as by che 

: authority of living examples ; and which authori- 5 


: ty becomes thus, in himſelf, moſt fatally weakened. 


Stiffneſs and jollity, as they are uſually oppo- : 


ſed to each other, are very, very diſtinct ; and 
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1 1 
a Clergyman, to be correct, ul fall under nel. 
ther. But, if he muſt be what is called jolly, 
| and to ſome it is really conſtitutional to be ſo, he 


ſhould, it will be agreed, before he exerciſes his 


: jollity, know well his company. It cannot be 
too frequently ſuggeſted how many innocent 
things, time and place may render highly i inju- 
rious conſequentially i ina clergyman and there= : 
fore, in him, their 1 innocency ceaſes, | Is it not 
painful to be preſent at a rude party of farmers, 
or boiſterous ſportſmen, and there hear a Cler- 
nen, if not taking the lead in, ſilently con- 
niving at, thoſe converſations, which can only 
be alluded to, in his preſence, by an inſult on 
his profeſſion? The objected difficulty of his 


ſituation is hardly deſerving an anſwer : : ſo far 


mould he be from ſpreading, or conniving at 
5 evil, that he is bound, at all times, on all occa- 
ſions, and in all places, to do, and to promote, 
whatever is good ; and, if his fituation is deli- 
8 cate, the duty he owes to ſociety i is in him, and 
ſhould be, the firſt of all duties. What then is 


to be done ? Are the Curates, becauſe their ſitu- 


ation is thus delicate, to abſtain from public din- 


| ners altogether i * Let it be remembered, that it 


is public meetings of mixed and unknown cha- 


7 * 5 MES | | | | | racters, 


racters, compoſed chiefly, perhaps, of farmers, 


and attornies, and apothecaries, which have been 


T9] 


objected to. It i is not contended that, even from 
| theſe a total abſtinence i is required; but, ſurely, 
it need hardly be urged, that much more caution : 
of behaviour 1s neceſſary here, than would be 
in a party of gentlemen of accompliſed man 
ners, and of liberal ſentiments. At any rate, 
T they ſhould but ſeldom be reſorted to, and then, 
whenever a looſe commences to the more intem- 
perate converſation, the abſence of the Clergy- 
man can give no offence; while his preſence 
would be the moſt grievous crime, | becauſe it 


would be a crime againſt ſociety. 


All that was before ſaid reſpecting the ſer- 


mons of the beneficed Clergy, is applicable 
alſo to thoſe of the Curates, They ſhould be 
plain, practical, and evangelical. They ſhould, | 
too, be conſidered as their own. This ie 
ſeems | more particularly neceſſary to urge here, 
as it is from the Curates, in general, that the 
knowledge of pulpit fraud is firſt diſcovered. 15 
Some have to preach three, and many two, ſer- 
mons, on a Sunday, in one pariſh; and, in the 
intimacy chat often ſubſiſts, between them and 


ſome of the more reſpectable pariſhioners, this 


ſecret 


Fi FE 


E 


ſecret eſcapes, Unfortunately, they © cannot be 


ſure that it will be confined to the more reſpeQ. 
able; it is heard among the ſervants of the more 
reſpectable: ſrom them it creeps to the ears of 
the common farmer; and i is, at length, as well 


| known, throughout the pariſh, as that a ſermon i is 


to be preached. 


The abilities of the Clergy are various, and | | 
many, who excel much in other ways, may rank 3 
very low i in the art of compoſition. But many ' 


excellent ſermons are printed, and many are 


: handed about in manuſcript.” It is not meant to E 
enter i into a diſintereſting 1 inquiry, whether theſe = 3 
may never be uſed in public but by the authors: : b 


but it is moſt ſtrongly contended, that every n 
clergyman muſt, to atchieve all the good that can ta 

5 be expected from preaching, be thought, at leaſt, pt 
to preach his own. Let it not be imagined, that 1 

: the writer means to favor the cuſtom of preach- pe 


ing anothers ſermons, provided it can be kept 5 


ſecret. It enters not into the inquiry ; and whe- tr 
1 eher the cuſtom. be, in any caſe, commendable, qu 


11 "i not to be traced in theſe reflections. is 


8 It is more the object of che writer to obſerve, 
3 that many of the Clergy are much, indeed, to 


be cenſured, for thus wilfully, and unneceſſarily, 


reſigning. 


T% 3 


reſigning much of their lünen Even among 
the beſt informed, the knowledge that a Clergy- 


man is in the habit of preaching ſermons, not 


harm; and, as it is pretty univerſally agreed, 
that ſuch a knowledge would do harm, certainly, 
among the lower orders of people, it mall only 
be obſerved, that more do, indeed, come with- 
in that claſs, in point of underſtanding, than are | 
willing to think ſo. 
The leading motive with many, with moſt, to 
reſort to church, 1s to hear a good | ſermon. It is X 
not faid that this ought to be the leading motive, 
but that it is ſo. Much of its ſuppoſed good- 


rained of the character and abilities of the 
preacher. All are not competent to judge what 


ISA good ſermon, and what is not; but all ex- 


pect the perſon, who addreſſes them, ſhould be 5 
pe in earneſt ; and, if they once know that his doc- 
E= trine is not bis own, this leading motive of fre- ; 
le, I quenting the church will ceaſe, Even though 
q me motive is not the beſt, as it produces much 
Ve, good, it ſhould, in defect of the operation of a 
to — be preſerved i in its full vigor. 

ly, Although nothing has been ady anced on the 
ng ns 3 dane 


his own, can do no good, and may do much 5 


neſs, after all, will depend on the opinion enter- 


THY: 


| ſubject, whether ſermons may ever, from a dif. 


creet Clergyman, be preached, which are not 
his own—the writer feels himſelf at liberty to 
. obſerve, that there is a manifeſt advantage on 
the fide of a Clergyman's making, and be- 5 
5 ing always ſuppoſed to preach, his own. ; No : 
foreign compoſitions can poſſibly be ſo well 
adapted to every time and occaſion, as thoſe L 
which are the children of his own diligent 10. 
fection. There is too a perſuaſive kind of ani- 
: mation peculiarly adapted to, and always ac- 5 
| companying, the delivery of a man's own com. 
5 poſition. This perſuaſive animation is now 
much wanted in our pulpits. : From whatever 
cauſe a dry, logical ſtyle, and an unimpaſſioned 
utterance prevails 1 in them. | We are not defend- 
Ing the vulgar affectations, and the thundering 
modulations of ignorant fanatics; but in our 
eſtabliſhed Churches there literally needs ſome- 
thing to keep people awake. 7: 


By our Doctor perplext, - 
How ſhall we Gicover, 9 
5 Watch and pray” ſays the text, 
Go to ſleep ſays the ſermon.* 


This would not be the fact, were the habit of 


| making ſermons more common than it is; or 


2 * Salmagundi, 55 . 
were 


. 


t 1 


were legen as anxious, as the nature of the 


caſe requires, that their hearers ſhould ſuppoſe 
their ſermons their own. 


Af che Clergy are really too idle to compoſe a 


ſermon, they might probably remain ſo without 
much injury to their hearers; but that they 

ſhould ever, by proclaiming their indolence, or 

their! incapacity, loſe much of their authority, 


is moſt ſeriouſly to be lamented. That they 


have done ſo, who of my readers cannot bear 
teſtimony? In many churches are now preached 
che ſermons of Ooprx, of Jouxson, of Serv, 
- Jonrm; and preached they might be very 
ſafely, but for the indiſcreet, and unneceſſary 
communications, of the preacher. | 


If idleneſs, or incapacity, render plagiariſm 


| neceſlary i in the pulpit, It ſhould be concealed : 

the intereſt of every congregation, and of ſo- 
ciety, demand chat it ſhould; and, bearing in + 
mind the duty every active Clergyman has to 
dilſcharge, and the neceſſity of his always being | 

| ſuppoſed a wiſe man, concealed plagiariſm, 

which would be the height of diſgrace in an 


author, may, in che pulpit, be almoſt the height 


of imparted excellence. 3 
It were alſo much to be wiſhed, that this claſs 
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of the Clergy would be more attentive to their 
manner of reading. The dull, cold, and unaf. 
fecting utterance of our moſt excellent Liturgy, - 
_ ſhould ſeem to. betray a want of intereſt i in the 
reader, which nothing ſhort of an intimate W 
quaintance with, it may be, the beſt of charac- 
ters, can poſſibly undeceive, Is it not a ſhame, 
ſometimes, in a pariſh Church, to hear a Cler- | 


| gyman actually reading more careleſsly, and : 


worſe, than a common boy would, taken out of 


the Sunday ſchool ? ? And what impreſſion muſt 
5 this have on the congregation ? 2 They loſe much 
reſpect they would otherwiſe cheriſh for the 
reader, and i imagine, often falſely enough, that 
he reads over the prayers, as the ſchool- boy 
would his taſk, and is Lag when they a1 are ſi- 
niſhed. 


It is, indeed, in the power of few to read | 


well; nature muſt favor the wiſh, and long and 
| attentive habit muſt eſtabliſh it. But it is in . 
the power of all to avoid that careleſs, that tire. : 
ſome, that unanimated, and that drolling man- : 
ner, which diſgraces the occupiers of our deſks, 5 | 
over our Liturgy, and over that admirable ſtore. 
5 houſe of all wiſdom—the Book of Palms. 2 


An attention to theſe little things in the 
Clergy 


ti 3 


? Clergy would ſecure. the reſpect which is ever 
ready to be paid to them, and would produce 
them fuller churches ; ; for, that they be reſpełt- 


ed, they muſt be in earneſt ; and, that they be = 


followed, there muſt be, as there ſhould be, a 
: much livelier animation i in their general ſtyle and 
manner. d 


Reflections, reſpecling this claſs of the Cler- 


| gy incurring debt, may ſeem extraneous to the 
ſubject; but nothing i is ſo that may ſuggeſt to 


them cautions, enabling them better to maintain 


_ their reſpectability, and better to fulfil their i im- 5 
portant engagements. Debt, which is often a 
perſonal misfortune, ſolely, in ordinary perſons, a 
is a general offence in a Clergyman : many 
more will readily diſcover that he i is poor, than 
that he is wiſe ; and poverty is not the moſt fa- 


vorable medium through which to convey ie 


ſtruction. 


There are always a few vulgar minds in 2 


pariſh who would willingly make poverty a crime 


in. the parſon, and ridicule in him what they 


would pity in his neighbour. Thus circumſtan- 


ced, he loſes much of the means of doing good, 5 
and neceſſarily becomes deficient in that exter- 
nal reſpectability * is, in ſome meaſure, 


eſlential 
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effential to bis: very office. Every one, then, 

who duly conſidered this, would avoid, at what- 
ever inconvenience, if not for his own, for the 
good of his pariſh, the unneceſſary accumulati- 5 
on of debt. There are, however, rhoughtleſs 
L manners carried from the univerſity to the coun- 
try village, which are the fruitful parents of a 
crowd of evils; and which, by undermining cle- 
rical authority, deſtroy the enn ſanctions 
Nos perſonal inſtruction. 

Poſſeſſed of little private fortune, it is not 
ſurpriſing that the laborious part of the Clergy 
mould, ſometimes, incur debts they cannot dif- 

nt” charge ; but, fince fo very much depends on 
= their maintaining a fair character, it might be 
expected that prudence would not be unknown 5 
” among them as it is. There! is no claſs of Þeo- 
ple whoſe debts ought to claim r more pity ; ; but 
there is no claſs of people whoſe debts do ſuch 
extenfive miſchief. They cut up authority, they 


: deſtroy confidence, and are e always the triumph a 
of the ſcornful. 


AN is, laſtly, much to be regretted, that, in 
characters ſo ſacred, the filly vanity of the 

day ſhould be found, which ſuppoſes an af 
| tected contempt of things ſerious and ſacred, 


os 


marks 


marks the man of Wit This has long been 
| the prevailing folly of the nation, and now 
news itſelf moſt injuriouſly among the ju- 


5 nior Clergy, Who are, for the moſt part, the 
officiating Clergy. 


Jo all who are really conſcious of the prone- 
: neſs of man to evil, the tear of appearing © « righ=. 
2 teous over much” will appear ſilly enough ; 

and, when the manners of the preſent day are 
conſidered, it ſeems ſomewhat ſurpriſing, to 
every reflecting mind, that a fear, ſo ill ground- 

F ed, ſhould prevail in any claſs of the Clergy ; 


pyet it is in fact, among the claſs now under con- 


ſideration, the grand ſource- of every evil. 
Since the time of the Puritans, and Fanatics, i in 
Charles“ s time, regularity of manners, and hypo- | 

- critical aftectation, have been moſt unhappily 
confounded; and it has been ſuppoſed, that, às 
pouth is the natural ſeaſon of gaiety, a regular 
and moral young man is either an n or 

deſtitute of ſpirit. 

. This ſuppoſition, abſurd as it is in reference 
to the laity, it is a ſerious pity that any part of 
the Clergy ſhould have applied to themſelves; 
yet have they, in every claſs, in a different pro- 
portion, aſſumed it as their principle of action, 


and, 
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and, unmindful of that exemplary conſiſtency 
of behaviour which their profeſſion requires of 
them, they have, by aſſimilating their manners 
too cloſely to the prevailing foibles of the day, 
: given a ſanction to the common enemy. 
It needs little apology that this cenſure i is re- 
ferred to the Curates, and the laborious Clergy 
particularly ; ; for they are young in years com- 
| monly, and, therefore, moſt. eaſily beguiled 
by any popular prejudice. They dread the 
charge, the moſt dreadful, of hypocriſy ; and 
are frequently known to affect a freedom of 4 
opinion, and a looſeneſs of behaviour, which, 
perhaps, no temptation could plunge them 
into. Forgetful that they are men looked up 


to for an example, and that they are preach.” 
ers of a doctrine which requires a ſacrifice of 
the moſt favorite deſires, they are little con- a 
ſcious how much they are weakening the gene- 
ral intereſts of religion. Unmindful that they 
are the ſervants of a Maſter who always illuſtra- 
ted his precepts by a living example, they really 
produce, but in a very ſcanty Proportion, the 
ftuits of ſincerity, and give opportunity to the 


; ſenſual ſeeptic to ſhelter his exceſſes under the | 


1 . „ Oran 


SL 


notion of all religion being a mere e ſpeculation 


of refined policy. 


That this is the melancholy truth, look only ig 
to our younger Clergy, and how few traces of 3 


ſincerity, of earneſtneſs, or of zeal, Will their 


general conduct evince! Conſider what the 


goſpel of Chriſt is, and how unlike will they 
ſeem to the miniſters of his religion. Is this 4 
corrupt and ſinful generation? And, how are 
the lives of the younger Clergy diſtinguiſhed 
, from thoſe of the younger laity? Are they cor- 
| rect, as the religion they profeſs teaches they 
| ſhould be, in thought, word, and deed? And 
do they « abſtain from all appearance of evil! 27 vy 
; But this ! is digreſſing from the occaſion, which - 
is only to expoſe the filly, prevailing fear, among 
the younger Clergy, of appearing «righteous over 


much,” —a fear the more ſilly, and the more inju- 


rious in them, becauſe they 3 are, or ought to be, 


; the patterns of all human excellence. Wherever 
they fail to be ſo, however, in the jollity of 5 
youth, they may avoid the reflection, they are, in 1 


a contrary example, the grand ſeducers of all in- 


nocence and purity of conduct. The pernici- 


ous example of one Clergyman, whatever his 
age may be, works an infinity of moral diſorder. 
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ſliüns are ſuperior to his faith: it is the plea 


common proviſion made 
the declining in- 


means of grace, and it is the la 
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